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LANGUAGES. observed that the tendency is a thing inherent, and | and Latin—and constituting the present German, and 


Tue least learned are aware that there are many 
languages in the world, but the actual number is 
probably far beyond the dreams of ordinary people. 
The geographer Balbi enumerates eight hundred and 
sixty which are entitled to be considered as distinct 
languages, and five thousand which may be regarded as 
dialects. Adelung, another modern writer on this sub- 
ject, reckons up 3064 languages and dialects, existing 
and which have existed. Even after we have allowed 
either of these as the number of languages, we must 
acknowledge the existence of almost infinite minor 
diversities ; for, in our own country, we see that every 
province has a tongue more or less peculiar, and this 
we may well believe to be the case throughout the 
world at large. It is said there are little islands lying 
close together in the South Sea, the inhabitants of 
which do not understand each other. Of the 860 dis- 
tinct languages enumerated by Balbi, 53 belong to 
Europe, 114 to Africa, 153 to Asia, 423 to America, 
and 117 to Oceania, by which term he distinguishes 
the vast number of islands stretching between Hin- 
dostan and South America. 

Looking for the cause of this immense diversity of 
languages no farther than immediate natural condi- 
tions, it is not difficult to come to satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Man is invested with the power of speech by 
means of certain organs ; but the organisation of no 
two individuals is precisely alike. Every single human 
being has something peculiar to himself, and in the 
organs of speech as well as in every thing else. Hence, 
the sound of every voice is palpably different in tone, 
and every body pronounces some i words in 
a particular manner. There are family likenesses in 
voices and in pronunciation, or general resemblances 
peculiar to all the children of one pair ; and there are 
resemblances of a more general kind in the people of 
one town, or district, or country. ‘These peculiarities 
spring from peculiarities of organisation precisely ana- 
logous to those peculiarities of physiognomy, figure, 
colour of hair, and so forth, which characterise fami- 
lies, and the inhabitants of districts and countries. 
Their direct tendency is to give rise to peculiarities 
of language—that is, to different words and forms of 
phrase for representing the same ideas ; but there is 
also something to check this tendency. The check 
is found in the disposition to imitate, which causes a 
number of persons living in one community to follow 
more or less one tone of voice, one kind of pronunci- 
ation, and one form of phrase. ‘The operation of both 
the tendency and the check may be studied very well 
in any family of young children. Each babe will be 
found to have some peculiarity, causing a certain tone 
and manner of speech, and leading it to pronounce 
certain words in a peculiar way ; which peculiarities 
almost entirely give way before the influence which 
the conversation of its seniors in time exercises upon 
it. For example, in a large family which happens to 
be under my observation, I have found various infants 
at first pronounce the word jy in a particular way, 
the varieties extending to no fewer than six. With 
one it was fy, with another ly, with another eye, with 
another my, with another ty, and with a sixth ky. 
The pronunciation was, in each case, persisted in for 
a considerable time, but of course was at length 
obliged to give way before the influence of correct 
pronunciation in others. To a minute and assiduous 
observer of nature, there can be no doubt that such 
peculiarities originate in peculiarities of 
which make each wrong pronunciation in each case { 
the convenient and agreeable, if not the only 
one at that period of life. Now, it will be 


therefore of constant operation, while the check de- 
pends on accidental social conditions. Where these 
are weak, the tendency will get so much the freer 
scope, and the diversities will become wider and more 
numerous. When a society becomes close and inti- 
mate, the uniformity will be, on the contrary, great 
and permanent. Hence we see few changes take 
place in such civilised densely-peopled countries as 
those of Western Europe ; where, also, a written lite- 
rature is constantly operating to maintain a standard, 
at least in phraseology. But where people are few 
and sparse, or where single families are constantly 
parting off into new grounds of settlement, the prin- 
ciple of diversity must be comparatively powerful, 
and new varieties will be constantly arising. We see 
something of this in the progress of American coloni- 
It is well known that, although so many languages 
are enumerated, there are many resemblances to be 
observed amongst them, both as to words having nearly 
the same signification and as to grammatical forms. 
These are justly regarded as evidences that the lan- 
guages in which they are found have something like a 
common origin, and that the people now speaking 
them, albeit remote from each other in country, are 
more or less nearly related—sprung, in short, from one 
root. Of late years, indeed, a new and most interest- 
ing light has been shed upon human history by the 
inquiries which have been made into languages. Na- 
tions far separated from each other, and between which 
no affinity was suspected to exist, have been shown to 
be connected, in consequence of the discovery of words 
common to both their languages. The grand fact of 
the original colonisation of Europe from Asia, and 
even some of the leading particulars of that colonisa- 
tion, are inferred from the investigations of the philo- 
logist. But the most curious of all modern discoveries 
of this nature are certainly those relative to the struc- 
ture of languages. Many of my readers have, no doubt, 
heard of universal grammar, that is, grammar appli- 
cable to all tongues. This was an idea very natural, 
when it was observed that there were nouns and verbs, 
voices, tenses, and so forth, in the Greek and Hebrew, 
in the French and German, as well as in the English. 
But when we became acquainted with the languages 
of remoter parts of the earth, we found that some of 
them had no such forms, and that the grammar which 
we have called universal is bounded by a certain geo- 
graphical line, beyond which all is as different as if 
the people belonged to a different planet. There are 
at least three other forms of language-structure, all of 
them of a perfectly original and distinct character. 
Our own form covers nearly the same paris of the 
earth which have been assigned to the white or Cau- 
casian variety of mankind. It extends from India 
along Western Asia and into Europe, which it entirely 
fills ; thence it pursues the line of European colonisa- 
tion in America and elsewhere. The lines along 
which its origin is traced all point to the Sanscrit, a 
dead language of Upper India, containing a valuable 
literature. The class of languages formed upon it is 
therefore called the Jndo-European. Of this family of 
tongues the Celtic may be presumed to be one of the 
oldest cadets : it was the language of the first occu- 
pants of Europe of whom we.have any record. Then, 
another and superior race, the Gothic, speaking an- 
other variety, appear to have advanced in the same 
direction, gradually overpowering the Celts, and driv- 
ing them into the corners of Spain, France, and Bri- 
tain ; sending off the Scandinavian variety of speech 
into the north—perhaps sending off other offshoots to 
the south, which became component parts of Greek 


Dutch, and partly the French and English. Next 
came the Sclavonic, occupying Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and northern Turkey. The leading features of 
the Indo-European class of languages are the com- 
pounding of words to make new meanings, and the 
inflection or changing of beginnings and terminations 
to form cases, tenses, and other variations. 

The second great class of languages, occupying 
China and other countries of Eastern Asia, is usually 
called the Monosyllabic class, because every word in 
them consists of only one syllable. ‘These words may 
be combined, as in the English words welcome and 
welfare ; but every syllable is significant, and therefore 
is itself a word. One writer says, that the syllables 
of the Chinese language are under three hundred in 
number ; another, that they are above four hundred ; 
but the number may be considered as greatly in- 
creased by differences in the tone in which they are 
pronounced, these differences being either four or five 
in number. There are none of what we would call 
grammatical forms in the Chinese. Tenses, moods, 
cases, and the like, are left to be understood by the 
context, or by the order in which the words are placed. 
In their pronunciation, they have some of those pecu- 
liarities which could only have arisen from organic 
peculiarities in the originators of the language : they 
want the consonants 6, d, r,v, and z, and when re- 
quired to sound one of our double consonants, they 
always put au between them; thus, Christus is with 
them Kul-iss-ut-oo-suh. 

The Chinese, though they have been longer a re- 
fined people than any-other known to exist, may be 
said to have a simple language. In some respects, it 
is such a speech as we should expect to find amongst 
& primitive savage tribe. What completes this won- 
der is, that the Indians of North America, who have 
made no advance in arts, literature, or institutions, 
possess a language remarkable for its richness in words 
and for its profoundly complicated grammatical forms. 
One character pervades all the original languages of 
America, from Greenland to Cape Horn. As a class, 
they have been called the Polysynthetic, from their 
combining many ideas in the form of words. They 
present inflections, but their most remarkable means 
of adding and varying sense is in a process which, for 


‘want of a better term, has been called agylutination. 


Fragments of words are taken, and, as it were, patched 
to each other, so as to make up a kind of short-hand 
sentence. For example, a Delaware woman, playing 
with a little dog or cat, will be heard saying to it, 
Kuligatschis, meaning “ Give me your pretty little 
paw :” the word is made up in this manner—K the 
second personal pronoun, w/i part of the word wu/it, 
signifying pretty, gat part of wichgat, signifying a leg 
or paw, schis conveying the idea of littleness. In the 
same tongue we find a youth called pilape, compounded 
from the first part of pilsit, innocent, and the last part 
of lenape,a man. We cannot enter farther into this 
subject ; but it seems fully ascertained that an extra- 
ordinary degree of order, method, and regularity, pre- 
vails in the language of the Red man, and that it is 
entirely different from the tongues of the eastern 
continent. 

Balbi assigns 117 languages to Oceania, and these 
are all found to be connected with each other in sueh 
@ way as to show one common origin. I am not aware 
that this class of languages is distinguished by any 
peculiar structure, xo much as by identity of words ; 
but they are considered as standing, in one way or - 
another, quite apart from the other great classes. 
They pervade an immense extent of the world’s sur- 
face, namely, from Madagascar to Easter Island, half 
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the Pacific, a distance not much less tham'| all countries where that bird exists. But this class | marked that we are upon the same ground to which 
i on here Oe a be | we came in the inquiry as 
‘or is it necessary that it have i. It was there shown to 

iw as 


there is | which become applied to things. But the application | feature were from single mi rs of strongly merked 
io Mot seem | of a sound or a term toa thing, quality, or act, is but | character.. The unity of results is certainly a 
i structure | a first step. Many subsequent processes are needed ort to : 
entitled to rank as a distinct elass. before It is at this stage t is scarcely possible to survey this wonderful 
offshoot of the | that the Versities commence ; now arise those | tory without emotions partaking of the sublime. We 

—. un- | great ts of instinctive mental working which | are accustomed s 
a dis- | result in making one lan monosyllabic, with | and Latium as of great antiquity, because they really 
every single syllable significant, and another poly- | are by comparison old, and partly because they have 
the di i here correctly suntactia with. ugh, cnn dheaie aviabiadimaiewiate been so long with the things that live no longer. But 
stated, we arrive at the important fact, that the /unda- y shown. To borrow some explanation on this | these laniguages were but small offshoots of others 
mental varieties of human speech are comparatively | subject—* What are called ideas, are rapid are which had probably existed for ages before them, and 
ix; that is to say, while | tions continually flitting before the mental eye. Like | still = exist ; for the Teutonic is thought to be 
ies i ed by | objects viewed through a kaleidoscope, they pass before | one element of the Latin. Those ton came into 
various nations to represent thought, there are less | us in ever-changing shapes, and, 4 endeavouring to | existence, were the vehicles of the finest and’ pro- 
than six great idiomatic formule, or fashions of word- | fix them on the memory by articulate sounds, the | foundest thoughts of uninspired man, and then, as 
: In many of the languages | appearance of the moment will decide the form to be | beautiful things are doing every day, they died. And 
ven to those representative signs. The man of quick | it has been the fate of many other which 
general grammatical | perceptions will try to retain the idea of a whole | at one time flourished, thus to fade and perish, 
i p | crushed down, perhaps, by some rude conquest, or 
lasses—at least it is now ac- | of objects, in his memory, by means of one single | overpowered by the contact of a superior people. On 
the few terms which have been | word: another of slower comprehension, seeing or | the other hand, some languages have had the fortune 
siatic and Ame- | perceiving a part only, will appropriate a word or a | to last for thousands of years without any material 
i of that and another and | change ; for instance, those of China and India. It is 
are now called upon to remark the curious fact, that | another to each of the other parts that he will succes- | also strange to reflect that, till comparatively a recent 
i time, western learning knew only of a few guages, | 

those natural divisions of the human race which | idioms* have been respectively formed ; the impulse | and these all of one general character as to form, 
i lave partly also as tg the constituent sounds ; while there 
various organic or grammatical characters and | were not only thousands of other totally 
of South-western Asia, comprehends the whole of the | forms. Let us give an example: At the first forma- unknown, but variations as to form su as no Euro- 
Caucasian race. The Yellow people, or Mongolians, | tion of a one man, by signs or otherwise, | pean could have ever dreamed of, as if there had been 
have to themselves the Monosyllabic class of tongues ; | asks another to do something ; the other, anxious to | something like four other human natures upon earth 
Red race have the Polysynthetic. The Oceanic | express his consent at once, and conceiving the whole | besides our own. Finally, we see new chapters in 
of is the i p idea, answers, Volo. Another man, whose mind is | the early, and as yet obscure, history of mankind, 
called the variety of mankind, and the African | slower in its operations, divides the idea, and answers | arising from the investigations of a class of inquirers 
’ the Negro or Ethiopie race. Thus, all | in two words, Ego volo, or, J will. Another demand | altogether apart from the historical—chapters un- 
ee oe enmotes mowe ilies of human | js made to which the first man does not agree ; he an- | dated, or whose dates do not admit of being fixed 
ind, all of which are considered as marked by many | wers, Nolo; the other says, Eyo non oolo, or, J will not, | within a thousand years, but which are yet, from 
ial distinctions in stature, colour, character of Aupring tls hypot to all lan and their | their basis being in fact and science, more probable 
: ifferent forms, it will be perceived how in the begin- | and more true many of the chronicles of recent 
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MISS PARDOE’S “ HUNGARIAN CASTLE.” * 

Many readers will remember that Miss Pardoe, the 

ways have been the | authoress of “The City of the Sultan,” and other 

; it is to be pre- | works of merit, gave to the public some time since 

not always directed by the | Hun to her previous 

the 
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a number of the legendary tales of the M 

such as could ~ mete fittingly have been int 

five races ‘ : i in our race to be | into.her reflective useful account of the manners, 
. that there pee pe ey yim inferred from all this—namely, that the five great | customs, and present condition of that remarkable 
mature to have raised up these different from | varieties or families had been originated or thrown off, people. The plan which Miss Pardoe has adopted 
one original stock. Are we to suppose that the fun- | dispersed and far separated, before language had pro- | for uniting her series of traditions is not a very novel 
~ damental distinctions of languages are irreconcilable | ceeded beyond probably some of its simplest elements, | one, but it answers the purpose sufficiently well. She 
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at all, | supernatural and superstitious, are the conseq 


t. 
speech is the pal. A being so endowed, placed | that it left no trace of itself in the various tongues | One of these stories refers to the of the early 
the world would have within him the cin and idiomatic systems afterwards constructed. It | crusades, when Hun was Oy 
te speak, and also the power of uttering sounds ; has always been remarked with surprise of the civi- fal tribe of Mongol-'lartars from the far east, who, 
but there would at first be no »cial agreement as to | lised nations found in Mexico and Peru, that had ae ee and others, spread ruin 
Spmpengnce re te be beid fo sapeneant vastons idene. not the use of iron, from which it was that | through the land. The Hungarian king called on his 
It would be for time to bring such am agree- | they had parted off from the o stock in the | nobles and vassals to take field against the foe. 
ment, when there was a sufficient number of people | eastern continen’ Selene thes snotat't had been adapted | “ Amongst other chieftains, this order extended to that 
at once to oecasion a decided need for language, and | to use; but here, in their , we have evidence Oe ee eee 
to form this said agreement. For a long time the | of their having descended from that stock while it | instantly prepared to obey the summons of his sove- 
mumbers of mankind were probably few, and their was as yet literally in infancy. They probably had 
q faculties ill developed. Tye poaeens of frames ler devised rude means of navigation, before they had | b retainers, that, ere the lapse of many days, no- 
bg Faye fa . Out of the formed any thing sutitied te the appellation of » len remained for the brave soldier to do but to take 
which their faculties would indulge, the ; for it only could be by drifting over the inter- a fond and affectionate farewell of his family, and sally 
é ordinary instinct which leads all faculties to t leds ene tat reached America. The law as forth to dare the issue of the coming strugg le 
f exercise, only a sound now and then would come tw to diversity and uni ity, spoken of in the early Until the hour of his departure came, the 
tw some i 


in 
be recugy ised ae ; certain object, of this essay, at the same time indicates pretty | had not found time to bestow a thought upon re a 
ity, or act. The trming of words i this way, Sarina the tan wall, 3 was it until he saw his gallant Arab 
portion er fal 


and by the court-yard, and flingin 
lap sorry dor. Children are eon- has been shown that, where population is dense, lan- of im the air os tocbed 
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im 6 little circle as representatives of ideas. The Now, net only are the five classes altogether | he became aware of a sinking of the heart and a 

wicious classes of civilised communities create cant various, but amongst each class there is a very sadness of the spirit, which he would willingly have 

languages for themselves. There must be constant shaken off, but could not. 

mew-making of terms for things in the mechanical | Vor example, the foundations of the Celtic, Gothic,| Next to his coun ead his heseus, the saitent 

arte. A peculiar readiness of tongue in some indivi- and Selavonic, the three great genera of the Indo- Emmerick loved lady Agnes. She been 

creates the sound: the bystanders make it European elass, could only have been laid when he made 

word. A friend states that one of his children has | families placed widely and which had her his bride ; she become so ex a wife, and 

from infancy shown « turn for making new words, | away from the stock ouly a few common terms and @ | #0 staid and queenly » matron; and she had reared 

which the rest constantly adopt. The melination in | general tendency to one set of idiomatic forms, ‘The | his brave boys and his fair and gentle girls in such 

this instance seems alinost unconscivus, and none of varieties of these genera must also have been formed sweet and beautiful obedience, that the house- 

the rest of the family has ever exhibited smilar widely of hold of Loewenstein had grown into a proverb in the 
tendency. Such person would probably have taken | fhe colonisation of the earth may, therefore, be pre- | province. 

sumed to have generally been by extremely Agnes well knew the half-savage na 

j to con most 
omnes Syntactic, presenting complicated grammatical furme ; alactic 
was unsvoidsble thet nearly the same word desitute of such forms, which last is the ease of the Uhinese. | Hungarian Onstle.” By Miss Pardoe, “The 
be applied w the cuckoo im the languages of Ameren article Languages. City of the Bultan,” &¢, Svole. London: T.and W, 
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way across 
ten 
languages 
: arts of Asia. of which the Hebrew and Arabic are | in some persons for enunciating chance-formed terms, {| origins of nations strongly distinguished in colour and 
* 
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4 
. od & partic act mm the early history our race, | matic forms. The physiologist could never suppose | of a Magyar noble, and, on the oecurrence of weathe 
S which we must now advert ; but before doing so, it | that the production of the raricties, nor could the phi- | 80 severe as to debar the gentlemen from hunting, to 
_ lip necessary to touch slightly on the process of lan- | lologist ever with any show of reason suppose that the to, 
5 abe wry me formation of language, would be effected otherwise | the time agreeably. Each individual is w 
has from nature a set of organs expressly and than in a conside: space of time. Thus, inquiries | to choose a theme from the history of his on 
_ most admirably caleulated for the production of speech. | in these two different lines come to the same point, | ancestors ; and many thrilling narratives, largely (too 
: His mind has also—though this is a fact not capable | that the commencement of all the great leading races | largely, though almost unavoidably) mingled with the 
af the same lively demonstration—a faculty for the | took place while as yet language, if it existed ence 
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risk of their d by the way still existed, than t 
were chained he er, and with a score of cared 
fortunates, also linked two and two, and attached by 
the centre of their fetters to the stirrup of a Tartar 
horseman, bearing a long and pliant lance in his hand, 
a bow slung at his saddle-bow, and a quiver of arrows 
at his back, they were d or driven onward, and 
not unfrequently impelled by blows, towards the home 
of their captor. 

After weary months of hope deferred, making the 
heart sick, the lady Agnes of Loewenstein not only 
heard of her misfortune, but received it in an exag- 
gerated form. It was told to her that her husband 
was dead! “It were vain to attempt to depict the 
agony of the widowed mother, as she to the 
fatal tale. ‘Dead!’ she exclaimed wildly. ‘What! 
the father of my boys? The lord of Loewenstein, who 
hath ever made his foemen lick the dust, and scat- 
tered terror before him as he went! It cannot be! 
You would mock me, because I am here alone, and 
that Ae is not by to comfort me’——. And then she 
wept, and none sought to control her tears, for they 
knew that without this kindly dew such grief might 
craze her brain ; but they brought her children to her, 
and placed her last-born on her knee ; and then they 
left her in her sorrow, for they felt that it was too 
sacred to look upon at such a moment.” 

Emmerick, meanwhile, was wasting his days in toil, 
suffering, and tears, nor could even his faithful Budiak 

im of ho But a gleam of light at length 
glanced on their , aie state. “It chanced that one 
evening, overcome by exertion under a burning sun, 
the of Loewenstein and his companion sank down 
side by side upon their bed of leaves, within the den 
which had been assigned to them, when Budiak, in 
way his head from his master, that 


without eve 


aa to its 
it might avail, 
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bat every effort proved fruitless ; 
ponderous chai 
and after they had alternately exhausted their feeble 
remains of strength in the vain endeavour, they de- 
weep. 
*It avails not, at length exclaimed 


it 


‘My honoured edntinued 
not ; nature sometimes shrinks for a 


| 


the votary of fortune ; and 
turned 
for, thanks to you, my brave and honoured 


the sound of a heavy blow. 
upon a hard and resisting 
substance, but which produced a ing and smo- 
thered sound, that although he knew not why, thrilled 
you done, Badiak asked hurriedly 
have you i he 
‘M lord ! my benefactor ! out the voice of 
his wer ;‘ there was but the accursed Tartar chain 


turn, exclaiming—‘ Tell me that I dream—I dare not 
—will not believe that you have done this.’ 

*Calm yourself, my lord, and think of ae | replied 
the heroic vassal ; and as he spoke, he himself 
with a violent effort, and wrenched away, from the 
fetter by which it had been so long encircled, the leg 
which he had hewn from his body in order to accom- 
plish the escape of his master ; ‘let me fling off this 
useless limb which never served me so well as it has 
done this day. And now be wary, my good lord, and 

ou are free; for our infidel ca have trusted 
largely to the chain, and speed silence will almost 
insure success.” 

* Never !’ said Emmerick, as he threw his arms about 


compel me to see my own sufferi vated by 
your participation in them, without having the power 
to alleviate a single pang! Have you ten 

if you are found here at dawn we shall both be the 


vietims of an act fer which I alone should be 
sible? You will not—cannet me suffer this! 
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*I will be your companion,’ ssid Emmerick ; ‘the 
prayers of the soldier and the wayfarer will be 
come.’ 


*As will’ was the 
ment were breasting 
wenstein, each too much absorbed in his own 
to his comrade with words ; nor did the kni 
resent the blunt fellowship of his guide, for two years 
of famine and wretchedness had so altered him that 
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of spirit, but the mere shadow of his former self, 
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years before, on one of his 
which, from its utter want of intrinsic value, 


sold for 

Thus urged, the Agnes drew near the mendi- 
cant, and as her eyes a the relic, she at once 
for a while she stood 
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" ments. As he did so; a new strong and resist- cold and 
: it into no tangible form or likeness, nor torture his searcely gasped out when the a 
invention into any scheme of deliverance which was upon the earth, cold, rigid, and 
not only too vague but even too impossible for aceom- night for ax: tuctent Gouke 
plishment. ier had fled for ever.” 
The night wore on ; the watch had been set ; each | t could only weep over the 
: : MEE at such a price ; thoughts of home gra- 
‘ Nay, madam, and my good mistress,’ interposed a | dually grew thick and fast upon him. Badiak, 
hoarse voice at her élbow ; and turning suddenly to- | diel 
wards it, the lady Agnes beheld at her side the stal- miserable band, when Budiak revealed 
and mutning the so 
all the household, | of their coarse gart 
beneath his eye, he was at once a 
teetor, and a friend. ‘ Nay, mada 
mistress, said the deep voice of the 
ng out. mb 
A ‘Stranger,’ was reply, 
* we are fated to die like felons, and we must submit— | habitant of our province, you 
— . there is no hope—would that there were also no me- | two years sinee this very day 
ngth accept ine mory. What a curse has the become to me! I | wenstein, on whose castle you . 
of the Magyars. ; grow old as I call it back. Bodiak, I love you—I fight against the Tartars ; and 
ee a See mourn for you—I cannot forget that it is for me that | yet cast aside her ing weeds, ; 
i the consequence was, avery | you are here, when you might have been free, and ported wsmenadel by al 
to make odie and happy. And what are you now?’ tainers. Well may they weep for . 
: ve . are not among them if mourn his 
ild daring fate ? asked the knight. We 
, ‘It was this errand which brought me into a 
which path,’ replied the serf; ‘Iam bound for the MA 
made the river-tide of the Lago run red with the even now, and trust I shall not arrive too late.” 
blood of both Hungarian and ‘Tartar. The Tartarian - 
vest but her noblest. High heads | rusting into your own fies 
that day, and high hearts stilled for ever ; the night. ; 
scarcely a hearth throughout the land beside 
harvest. redeems herself at last ; I ean suppor 
who fell were comparatively blessed ; their cares were | for I am alone in the world ; glory _ : 
over; and when the used dunt went down after the | tress, and I have known no other ; I am the child and 
fight, it gilded with its goodliest have now 
; those who slept beneath them. The | le my fate ; 
wreaths from peak and pinnacle, as the radiant beam | have m my time dealt far heavier blows than I have When they reached the chapel, hey 
came on ; but with the fight and warmth of day came you it is otherwise ; you were | with sable drapery, and lighted by tore 
and the dead, d you have lost your birthright ; | as s 
to plunder those whose was ea. and to secure | but it must be redeemed.” 
the wounded, who might hereafter be ransomed. * Alas! there is no hope,’ murmured the knight, as 
Of the latter number were the ew of Loewen- | he buried his face in his hands. 
stein and his faithful Budiak, who fought and 
fallen together ; and who, having partially recovered 
consciousness, and given unequivocal signs of life, 
were lifted from the earth, conveyed into the Tartar 
bag oy assigned by lot to the chief Cadan. 
A few days of rest were reluctantly ceded to them, ; 
for their wounds were numerous and severe ; but their ; 
between you an “ase and we coul wee it. 
It holds you here no longer ; go, rejoin your wife, and 
be happy: Tell her’—— 
As he paused in agony, and raised his hand to dash 
| the sweat-drops from his brow, the knight bent to- | 
| wards him to discover the secret of his terrible emo- | : 
id by a prayer for the dead. ; 
his Emmeriek sppreached the sad 
tle 
| Bosom 
picture 
7 ehain of her owt she had 
t 
| the devoted man ; ‘I will never leave you here alone - 
riendl y voice to murmur | 
peace in your last moments.’ i 
* Will you then condemn me to feel that I have | man, for see, even amid his rags, - 
| made this sacrifice in vain [' asked Budiak. ‘ Will you | 
| before her, and then, throwing back her veil, she bent 
Come, come, my lord, arouse yourself and depart, and | te and istended eve balls, bke 
let my bedil wallerings be forgutten in the intense | one by a hideous dream, and gasped out— 
yearning with which shall w you in thought | ‘Speak! 
upon your homeward path.’ * Agnes murmured a we 
‘1 will not leave you thus,’ persisted the knight. the next instant Emmeriek once more his be 
‘Nay, then, hear the truth’—and once more the | loved wife in his arms. 
. sheds for the newly-arrived captives, w gallant castellan raised himself upen his arm, and | The nae Bagged returns to Budiak, whe recovered 
oa to soquire places of we from his faint, and whose condition at ence told the 
asking himself a question | o is atrength—‘ even pow I feel that I aun Re parsing ving 
f dying. Af beart fates while like newly caged shalt die the death & dog, vile slave!” exclaimed 
it his gar- stands still; and the blood that is | the chief ; ‘without help and without pity. : 


— 
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*I care not, was the reply; ‘I have saved my 
master.’ 
* And he has left thee here to perish,’ sneered the 


Tartar 
‘He me dead,’ said Budiak firmly ; ‘ and 
he is now free, and will be ere long in his own halls.’ 
*Only tell me that thou hast the rash 
and that were it yet to do thou wouldst refuse,’ 
the astonished 
the ; ‘I would 
which did the hol 
sare to him the happiness of a life of freedom and 


eastellan, he added gently, ‘ Christian, thou hast con- 
The sun rests to-day upon my weapon, but 
mage off in some hour of when 


il 


thy weakness, 
thee; and 
m thou hast t to my own followers, 
it no sooner be able to keep the saddle than 
thee and arms, and such a steed as 
me a Tartar chieftain himself to cross, 
under a safe escort to thine own people 
land, that the proud Hungarians may 
can also respect the virtue of fide- 


EF 


if 


i and amazement the overjoyed 


Budiak endeavoured, maimed and tortured as he was, 


undertaking, than he to set forth 
upon his journey. 

At the blessed moment and joyful was 
the welcome with which for the second time the in- 
habitants of Loewenstein received, as if from the grave, 
one whom they had long as lost to them for 
ever. He came to them crippled and wasted, it is 


true, but he was again among those who were to him 
dearer than limbs or life ; and he felt pons) mayne 


This beautifully told tale of vassal devotion will 
satisfy our readers that the name of Miss Pardoe is 
still, as formerly, a secure guarantee for the interest 
of any work to which it is prefixed. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


EVIDENCES OF DESIGN IN THE STRUCTURE OF INSECTS. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


No one can look upon a tranquil sheet of water, 
during the sp and summer months, without at 
onee iving that it is almost as fully replenished 
with insect life as the air itself. Multitudes are seen 
disporting on the surface with an infinite variety of 
movement ; others are resting with the body in an 
oblique direction, having only the hinder extremity 
in contact with the air, as if in a state of indolent re- 
, but in reality executing an indispensable function 

Po their economy ; while not a few are darting through 
the clear element or moving about the bottom. It is 
impossible to watch their varied movements without 
at once concluding that are endowed with many 
different modes of progression, suited to the medium 
pr 4 inhabit. Aquatic insects are in no case provided 
true fins ; various other i i contrivances 

are resorted to in order to supply the means of mo- 


paddles and oars? ith these, accordingly, man 
species are provided, and their motions are Schenel, 


means of them, with admirable ease and velocity. 
little black beetle, whose polished coat sparkles 

in the sunshine like a piece of burnished metal, and 

to such subjects by ightly 
movements on the surface of every sheltered pool, de- 
scribing a series of circles in succession, and 
occasionally darting to the bottom with a bright 
lobule of air at its extremity—this active and 
inne are 
made to do the office of a pick and 5 ; it is obvious 
that none of the others, from their position, could an- 
swer the . The propelling power in the water 
is most ually applied at or behind the middle ; 
the forelegs of the water-bectle in qubstion (Gyrinus 
are therefore allowed to remain nearly in the 
shape, and the middle and hinder pair are 


natator ) 
conrerted into paddles. ‘This is done by shortening 


and ing them, dilating the last section into a 
pretty broad ciliated or ffinged with hairs, oo es 
to present a i surface to the water. Four 


plied with the utmost vigour, suffi- 
rapid nation of this curious 


a 


to (the 
them in great perfection. The hinder are 
and thick, and the joints of the tarsi oy Fag 
tened, and fringed on the inner side with a 
series of hairs. ‘Chis may be called the blade 
oar. When the leg is drawn forward, the sharp 


cuts the water, and the cilia, or hairs, fall into its 
wake without offering any resistance ; but the mo- 
ment the pressure backwards is applied, the flattened 


side of the joints and the expanded cilia 
water, affording & sufficient point d’appui to 
the insect forward with speed. ‘This i - 
ment admirably answers intended object ; but a 
similar one, still more Ay occurs in what 

excellence, boat-fly (Notonecta). In 
ed in rela- 


, admirably fitted for gliding 
An accurate notion may be 
ming in ordinary way, by supposing it to resem! 

a decked boat moving on of the water 
with the keel uppermost, which, though not so awk- 
ward in the insect as in the case supposed, is still an 
incommodious and inefficient ade of ploughi 
through a resisting medium; and as the ‘ain 
gravity is towards the back, it has a tendency to fall 
over. ‘The reader, we feel assured, anticipates what 
is to follow ; the insect, at all events, has no difficulty 
in determining what is best in such circumstances, 
and, whenever it requires to move rapidly, it turns 

n the examp' rmerly noticed of leaping insects, 
that, power was soon to reside in the kinder legs; 
another tribe have the same property conferred on 
them by a very different kind of mechanism. In this 
case we distinctly see why there is a deviation from 
the ordinary means employed for leaping, and we like- 
wise witness the introduction of a peculiar structure or 
apparatus for the purpose of accomplishing it. ‘The 
insects in question are the Elateride or spring-beetles, 
which are pretty numerous in this country, and well 
known in their larva state under the name of wire- 
worms, as proving very injurious to many kinds of ag- 
ricultural produce. ‘Their bodies are long, and the bac 
generally rather flat ; the legs comparatively short and 
slender. ‘The ee of these peculiarities is, 
that when the insect falls upon its back, which it very 
often does when ann upon plants, as its legs are 
not fitted for taking a firm hold of them, it is gene- 
rally unable to rep itself on its feet. It is well 
known that the r kinds of tortoises are incapable 
of ining their feet when once laid on their back ; 
they have no provision for the purpose, just because, 
when in their natural haunts, there is very little 
chance of their being overturned. With the insects 
in question, however, the accident so often occurs in 
the fulfilment of their ordinary instincts, that it be- 
came necessary for the well-being of the species that 
the consequences should be against. A pair 
of thickened saltatorial legs would obviously not do : 
when once the insect is on its back, these cannot act ; 
they are powerful levers, but the most powerful levers 
are useless without a fulcrum, A special contrivance 
is resorted to to meet the difficulty. From the under 
side of what may be called the breast-bone, a 


lon, 


is received into a e in the anterior of the abdo- 


men. Without entering into a full detail of this appa- 


ratus, which is somewhat complex, being accompanied 
with several subordinate parts intended to aid its ope- 


centre of gravity, 
the anterior part of the body ; 


rapidly changing its place as it may be inclined. 
we observe the different situations in which 


pe digging into of considerable 
iveness, 8 as putrescent vegetable 

animal matter, the head has of course to force the 
passage, and is consequently most deeply imbedded in 
the mass ; as a matter of convenience, there- 
fore, insects never breathe by the head, but most com- 
rea ty the tail. To leave a free opening into that 
for access of the air, it is very frequently, in 
larve, surrounded by a series of flexible rays, which 
are closed over the aperture when there is any risk of 
it being filled up, when the tail is at the 
are expanded like the widened mouth of the com- 
mon funnel used for pouring liquids into narrow- 
necked bottles. The most beautiful and elaborate 
example of this kind of apparatus is found in the 
larva of the chameleon-fly, which lives in water. The 
hinder extremity of the body is surrounded with a 
circle of about thirty diverging rays. ‘These rays are 
beautifully feathered, pan sy of repelling water, and 
the aperture they surround communicates with two 
large air-vessels, which ultimately ramify into every 
resh air, the tail is raised to the surface, and the ra 
expanded on all sides ; thus a free communication 

ned between the atmosphere and the aperture in 

tail, even though the latter be a little beneath the 

level of the surface. The ex rays serve, at the 
same time, to suspend the body in its vertical position. 
When about to descend, the points of the raysare _ 
drawn together, and a globule of air enclosed, which 
shines in its the water like a drop 
of quicksilver. use of this air-bubble seems to 
be both to afford a continued supply of air, and to 
render the bod it becomes neces- 
sary to To facilitate the same object, when 
the air happens to be exhausted while beneath the 
surface, the animal has the power of again replenish- 
ing its little reservoir by forcing air into it from the 
air-vessels ; thus making it serve the same purpose as 
the air-bladder in fishes. The design of the whole 
apparatus is most obvious, its operation most efficient, 
and its structure most beautiful. 

The pneumatic mechanism employed in the 
larvew of gnats is essentially us to the above, 
but differs y in the details, affording a striking 
evidence of what so many things concur to prove— 
that variety, for its own sake, independently of every 
other consideration, was an object kept in view even 
in the organisation, as it most unquestionably is in the 
adornment, of animals. These larve have been often 
described, and we shall not therefore notice them fur- 
ther. Such, likewise, may be said to be the case with 
the larve of a common fly (Heliophilus pendulus) 
which is ay called the rat-tailed t; but 
this affords an admirable instance of the fact 
now attempted to be illustrated from the structure of 
insects, that it must not be entirely omitted. This 
larva must seek its appropriate food among ooze and 
mud, formed of decomposed vegetable and animal 
matter, always in a very soft state, and frequently 
covered with water ; at the same time, it must have a 
communication with the air for breathing. How are 
these two necessities, in ordinary cases irreconcilable, 
provided for! The insect terminates in a long flexible’ 
tail, capable of being pushed out to twelve times the 
length of its body, which encloses a breathing tube 
through which the supply of air is conveyed. This 
tube can be lengthened and shortened to answer the 
occasion; and as the creature is sometimes on the 
surface when its services are not required, and where 
such a long appendage would be an incumbrance, it 
contracted to very small dimensions, the air- 


in that case, being coiled up. To describe this 
instrument is to demonstrate the design for which it 
has been constructed 


pipes, 


Other aquatic insects, which require to take in air 


220 
upon its back, it has the power, by its means, of leap- 
_ The force producing this bound does not take : 
uence 
j which 18, é animal turns upon itself, or makes 
Ff of its body at once, just as the rowers of a boat turn | a summerset in the air, and falls upon its feet. it 
| it by ceasing to ply the oars on one side. There is | can leap much higher than is necessary for this pur- 
{ another part of its structure manifesting such a care- 
ful forethought for its safety and accommodation, | upwards of six i deep ; but nature often works 
a | that it must not be passed unnoticed. Moving on the | out several purposes by one instrument, and it uses this 
; surface of the water, as it habitually does, it requires | facult both as a means of escape from enemies and 
1) > evme aie; 1 Ua = | to see objects in the air, and, at the same time, it is | of 
or to excuse; and I would fain pray for my | desirable that it should have the power of looking 
; Oset and for my country while I have vet breath to downwards, as it has enemies both above and below. | i 7 
do it’ The eyes are placed on the side of the head in such a | they often live, we might very naturally conclude 
acide in manner that one-half of them looks upwards and the that a supply of atmospheric air is not always neces- 
i In the half-sa devotion and self-sacri of the | other downwards ; and, having a process from the an- | sary to maintain them in life. we Sodaven, 
Hungarian vassal there was a haughty carelessnem of could be more erroneous than such an inference ; in 
{ suffering, and even of life, which he could at once | present all the appearance and perform all the offices Reeds Sit saa eae Se 
i appreciate and admire. of four eyes—a pair for the air and another for the | every possible mode of existence, air is as indispens- 
He must not perish thus,’ he said to his asto- | water. able to them as to animals possessed of lungs. But 
. i y Let us now take an example of what may more | the situations and substances in which they must 
strictly be called the analogues of oars. The water- | often live in order to fulfil the functions devolved 
ssess | upon them in the economy of nature, are of such a 
kind as to render it a matter of extreme difficulty to 
convey to them the requisite supply of this essential 
| element. We accordingly find the means em- 
et rest ployed to effect this object are very diversified and 
edge | curious, affording some of the most remarkable and 
interesting specimens of design and provident care to 
be found in this class of animals, fruitful as it is, in 
; all its departments, in examples of this description. 
| 
to cast himself at the feet of his generous t| 
as he ceased speaking, the Tartar left the ce tion to the size of the animal, that they may not im- 
The thought of home and freedom, combined with | properly be called sweeps. They are constructed on 
the care of those around him, who fulfilled to the | the same principle as those last mentioned, but the 
letter the instructions of their chief, soon restored the | tarsi are more densely ciliated. ‘hey are placed 
castellan to some degree of strength ; and he no sooner | almost exactly amid-ships, so to speak, so that the ‘ 
believed himself able to encounter the fatigue of the | propelling power is exerted just at the place corre- 
sponding to that where the engineer finds it most ex- 
pedient to fix the paddles of a steamboat. ‘The insect 
aids their action by a singular instinctive habit, the 
design of which can neither be mistaken nor fail to 
be admired. ‘The under side of its body is nearly flat, 
and covered with those fine hairs which are designed 
: to repel the water in aquatic insects ; the back rises, 
; ‘ with slightly bulging sides, into a dorsal ridge, not 
. inaptly representing a keel ; and the whole surface is | 
name of ‘brother ; and the happy tears of the lady 
wore on his hend, and the kieses of her child- 
ren upon his lips, and all around him was care and 
if congratulation.” 
| 
| 
| this 


‘ 
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ith instruments | blazing hot. A in the pellucid Lake of But the sun was hiding his head, and we had still a 
le to some of those noticed above, but | we found to be htfully refreshing. We great hill to climb unguided, so we had to cut short 
The water- | visions of doing something considerable on this day, | our among these tombs. Our ascent, 
| We bad males beyond Zag, whan ths | we hed to pes ep many andres of fos te 

of two pi We had a very few yon! we up man f 

each com losely at the | mists cleared wiraly trap the brow of a stately Ton- blocks of stone which been ro up the ac- 
for convey- | shaped mountain, which our map told us must be the | clivity by the impetus of their fall. When we had 


‘They are, accordingly, provided with gillsor branchiz, 
imbibe the air mechanically mixed 


forethought that have been exerted for their preger- 
vation and enjoyment. Similar examples might, be 
multiplied to an extent nearly commensurate with all 
that is known of the history of these animals; for 
almost the whole of that history might be so digested 
as to form one continuous illustration of the same 
great truth. Whenever we see an apparent inapti- 
tude of means to an end, an apparently cumbrous and 
unnecessary apparatus, the seeming defect should be 
ascribed to our own ignorance. Whenever the pur- 
pose wrought out is thought to be unimportant, we 
ought to consider that we are judging of its utility 
by a wrong standard. The very instances which pre- 
sent the st difficulties and appear most anoma- 
lous, are just most likely to be those which, if fully 
understood, would afford the most convincing demon- 
stration of intelligent design and benevolent intention. 


PEDESTRIAN EXCURSION IN SWITZERLAND. 


[We have much pleasure in presenting the first of a series of 


papers, descriptive of the pedestrian excursion of a friend through 
part of Switzerland and Savoy in the autumn of 1841, at a time 
when one of ourselves was engaged in visiting the country. The 
route being considerably different from what was adopted on that 
occasion, and more among scenes of a romantic character, it is 
believed that the papers will form a suitable appendix to the 


articles—“* A Few Weeks on the Continent.” The writer com- 

mences his journal from Zurich. 

Aveust 17.—It was a fine misty morning when we— 
is, two companions and myself—left Zurich by 


the steamer for Horgen, a town half way up the lake, 
whence it was our design to commence a pedestrian 
tour of some days, without any very definite views as 
to the direction in which we should bend our steps. 
In the spirit of pure independence, each one had a 
knapsack strapped on his shoulders, and carried with 
him his full Se for the journey. Nor were 
we content with a provision of raiment. Taking it 

consideration that we should have to wander 
among barbarous regions, and that starvation is a great 
we made 


ter-sausage 

conveying without a special receptacle, and therefore 
we a basket by the 
way, though bought in pure simplicity and ignorance 
of The basket-trade, was declared on our om, 
those cognisant of such matters, to be a miracle of art, 
and of a species not to be purchased in any of the 
united kingdom. We were not ashamed of a respec- 
tably-sized flask, hung like a powder-pouch by a rib- 
bon, for who would grudge a few draughts of light 
wine to persons struggling with such perils and fa- 

es as we pro to encounter ! e had pipes, 

, of various shapes, but mostly considerable in size, 
which gave us quite a pastoral look. When we add 
to this that our dress involved straw-hats and blouses, 
the idea that frequently crossed our minds will be 
readily sympathised with, namely, that being men of 
business, and of a staid and sedate walk in life, had 
any of our usual friends met us in our own street, at- 
tired as we were when we stepped from the steamer 
at Horgen, he would have been undoubtedly justitied 
in taking measures for having us cum to the 
nearest lunatic asylum. 

Horgen is a small town scattered over a steep de- 
clivity facing the lake. We made our way through 
it as fast as we could, for we longed to try our strength 
on a Swiss brae. We found ae aes retty 
smart pull, but altogether on a small 4 Whes 
we reached the top, we were disappointed in the ex- 


n for some days im though showed 
a laudable intention of making off, were still lingering 
here and there in groups, like a party of di ble 


people, who, after they have fully announced their de- 
parture, spend a world of time in bidding each other 
good-by. In our descent we entered an unassumi 
gasthaus, Ww! we comforted ourselves with bread 

cheese and wine ; after which we proceeded on our 
route, and finally we entered Zug, along with a dili- 
a. hi the sun had pushed for 
t was now noon : sun 


celebrated Righi, from whose summit is to be seen the | climbed 


great show of the panorama of the Alps ; and we re- 


up still higher and looked round, the 
scene was again presented to us more amply 


than 
solved, if possible, to reach its top that night. We | but in the silent gloom of twilight. path 
re rh sey a when we met wil Ay» uous | became steep and rude, and by its side is a succession 
shepherd, who, deserying with benevolent skill our | of chapels, thirteen in number, marking so many 


intention, made strenuous offers of his services in aid- 
ing us to discover the route. I made an attempt on 
this occasion to take advantage of the r’s privi- 
lege, and to overlook the real motives of this kin pro- 
posal—thanking the swain for his disinterested proffer, 
and expressing a strong repugnance to coming under 
80 great an obligation to one on whom I 80 few 
claims. I met the usual and deserved fate of insin- 
cerity : the man had no scruples whatever in putting 
his proffers in the most merce: shape ; and I soon 
found, that so far from hints misunderstandings 
being efficacious, a downright stern refusal was 
scarcely a protection from the resoluteness of his im- 
portunity. Having at last shaken off this incubus, 
we proceeded rejoicing in our liberty. The mists 
were clearing wider and wider away 5 and at length 
we saw, rising up to our right, heights that put the 
sedate and sombre Righi to scorn—the shattered and 
spiky top of Pilatus basking in the afternoon sun. 
Passing the village of Arth, at the extremity of the 
Lake of Zug, our guide-books prepared us for behold- 
ing one of the most awful es in the world—the 
place where the fallen mountain of the Rossberg had 
overwhelmed the village « Goldau. ‘This catastrophe 
occurred in the year 1806. The summer of that year 


stations into which the narrative of our Lord’s passion 
is divided. We thought there was a unison in the 
feeling created by these little gloomy places of wor- 
ship, and that which had been s by the 
spot they overlooked. ‘To the Catholic inhabitants of 
the disteict, with whom the tragedy is s household 
event, this association must be deep and solemn. The 


chapels are in themselves sufficiently im : 

standing in recesses or under Tas chatow ol 

d pines. W enter them, 4 
looking ghastly in 


cruci! or & mater ly 
Here Wordswo fine are foreibly 


** Doom’d as we are, our native dust 


That lurks by lonely ways.” 


‘The chapels form a train to the church of Maria zum 


mage which received a of indulgences in the 
had been warm and rainy. ‘The upper stratum of the | seventeenth century. When we had scrambled up 
hill, a sort of conglomerate, slopes down towards which is for a ; a 
Goldau at a declivity ; and as the conglomerate 


is separated from the stratum below by a layer of clay, 
it is ae that the rain oozing through crevices 
(to which conglomerate is liable) had prepared a sort 
of slimy inclined plane for the superincumbent mass 
to slide along. Be this the cause or not, down came 
a cake of conglomerate 3 miles long, 1000 feet broad, 
and 100 feet thick, with all its trees and fields, 
** as if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 


s had push'd a mountain from his seat, 
Half sunk with ull his pines.” 


inns, which the piety of pilgrims, or the wants of 
tourists, had clustered round the church and little 
convent of our lady. Our path ‘ed us along close to 
the the hoste!s, and somew above 
their , and revealed to us a most inviti pre- 
pared table d’héte, with its long ran flecks. 
This was somewhat temptiag ; but t was no sun- 


sufficient to supply the appalling picture ; 
description. The summit of the Rossberg was 5150 
feet above the level of the sea ; the valley into which 
the mass fell is 1500 feet above the same level : thus, 
the cake of rock slid down about 3500 feet, and, losing 
its original compactness, reached the bottom a chaotic 
mass of broken rock, earth, and mud. Three villages, 
with 450 human beings, were destroyed by the direct 
effects of the fall ; so much of the heap was driven 
into the Lake of Lowertz, five miles off, that the 
waters heaved up seventy feet above their level, swept 

i brought back a of 
in the bosom of the 


vety 


created by the 


eral rising of all the inmates. So 
little had the 


m of the previous evening prepared 
us for what met our eyes, 


had 
seven of them had entered the village, when the others, | my bedroom window in —— Street, it could not more 
lingering a little behind, obse the surface of the | have astounded me. Right before the window, as if 


mountain in motion, and stood gazing on the ominous 
phenomenon. Suddenly the scene changed ; these 
members of the party had not entered the course 
taken by the descending rock, but they were so near 
its — that the minor detached icles flew over 
their heads, obscuring the light of day. They 
back, and, happily for themselves, in the right direc- 
tion. When the turmoil was over, they returned in 
search of their friends ; but found that a new moun- 
tain had reared its head over the spot. Of those who 
had been carried down on the surface of the slo 
some few miraculously escaped with their lives, an 
were dug out of the ruin by the neighbours ; but the 
spade and the pickaxe might as well have tried to 
uproot Mont Blanc, as to be of service to those in the 
valley. Their bones are deep hidden in the crust of 
the earth, where they will remain till our planet itself 
comes to pieces. 

As we entered the mouth of the valley between the 
Rossberg and the Righi, we soon noticed a great red 
scar, marking the place from which the rock had 
separated ; it looked as fresh in its contrast with the 
Se and the dark pines, as if the tragedy 

happened yesterday. As we advanced it gaped 
wider, and we saw the traces of the stony cataract 
sweeping down from it into the valley. Every step 
brought us more into the midst of the desolation. The 
road wound up among the nts ; and 
at last we reached the top of sepulchral hill, and 
looked around us on a wide expanse of stony desola- 
tion—a ghastly contrast to the luxuriant fields and 
orchards we had just . There were one or two 
small lakes on the surface of the hill—porti 


they had been on the opposite side of a street, rose the 
white Alps, looking in the dim ante-sunrise — 
if some lurid atmosphere had been drawn like a 

curtain before them ; so thin, that while it gave every 
thing its own strange hue, it obscured nothing. Here 
was what we had come all the way to see ; and we al- 


ter ex our satisfaction than 
by observing that the sight i 


far to see. 


clear 
sphere, and so completely had the clouds of 
hidden themselves in unknown corners, that the giant 


the mighty mx were set before us in miniature ; 

was difficult to imagine any thing 
end pencefal locking there wore ot thet 
ing torrents, and avalanches, and stormy winds, 
thunder-splitting nor On the other side 
lay 

rne, stretching, with their 
in and Fra 


down in the general ruin, 
of their native earth, and 
above the stones and live. 


directly from the 
similar in prineip 

varying much in 
scorpion (Nepa 
respiratory tubes 
internally, and 
edges, thus form _ 
pe ph each side of the body. The Dytiscide, so ry 

previously alluded to for their numerous pecu- 
liarities, rise to the surface of the water when they 
need fresh air, and push the hinder segment of their 
body above the surface, that part being so constructed 
as to admit and retain it. Many kinds of larve which : 
are always submerged, never coming in contact with 
the external atmosphere, would speedily perish unless 
some special arrangement were made for their welfare. 
tised by fishes. . } 
Such are a few instances of design as manifested in ; 
this class of animals, and of the elaborate care and , 
ecalled— 
To wet with many a bitter shower, 
It ill befits us to disdain 
The altar, to deride the fane > 
‘Where patient sufferers bend, in trust 
Town 
Hail to the firm, unmoving cross 
Aloft, where pines their branches toss, 
And to the chapel far withdrawn, 
Schnee, or, Our Lady of the Snow—a place of piig 
when darkness had completely set in, in the midst o ca 
ee what might be called a small village of hospices and 
| 
rise from the Kighi to be seen by those who shou 
yield to such sublunary inducement, and, firm in our . 
There were houses, fields, and gardens, on the mov- | unconquerable virtue, we pushed on. ‘hough it was 
ing slope : there were smiling villages in the valley | dark, we had not now the additional obscurity of the ; 
into which it came hurtling down. I ination is | pine forests ; uae at the elevation we had 
} reached is stun and we trod chiefly on short vel- 
Ma gress. It was with great satisfaction that at last 
we beheld a light at an acute angle above us, and then 
the outline of a house between us and the dark sky. 
Here we found all that is most needful for those 
whose feet have all ao pressing the sod, 
and speedily we were visited by slumbers deeper than 
those which the comfort and security of home bring 
to the pillows of the sedentary. 
an effort to victual ourselves in anticipation of any August 18.—Dreaming of any thing but the Alps ; 
emergency. The chief article we laid in was a huge and the Righi, I was roused at four o’clock by a . 
sausage —a congeries accumulated on such gigantic simultaneous and indomitable sort of disturbance, 
principles, that among its contents was a tongue, | F 
receding wave. Eleven tourists were approachin : 
‘ 
lowed that it had presented itself in its most attrac- 7 
tive form. It was almost unwillingly that we kept 
our eyes off this scene to hurry our ant bce 
it was absolutely wee he our ¢ r that we 
should be at the top of the hill—half an hour’s walk : 
(we had not been so fortunate as to light on the inn 
next to the top)—by sunrise. As we went we saw - 
roseate glow as if touched by fire, when each in suc- 7 
cession caught the horizontal rays of the sun. We ; 
were not quite in time to see the eenieney touch the 
horizon with his upper are, but we saw all the effect, : 
way round the circle of the horizon, 
to the south and east, rose the snowy peaks in multi- : 
masses appeared near, all their parts 
were distinctly seen ; their forest sides, their preci-~ 
pices, their blue glaciers, and their white snowy —~. ; 
all appearing as if their scale were reduced, and as a 
- dently of the Lake of Lowertz, which the heap had 
" caught up and restrained ‘in its descent. Here and ; 
p there were ~~ old trees, which had been carried 
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i young Englishmen, 
clustered round a wooden scaffold or stand, and talk- 
each other in a most. how-de’doish and 
tone, gave the spot a sporting cha- 


of the hill-fed cattle of 
uspended by their necks, for 
ir course when they wander 
not the little tinkling in- 


loud as a dinner- 


Be 
if 


3 


af! 


F 


have been concentrated. The main and general prin- 
ciples which have been carried out into their existing 
detailed system by the improvements of John Buddle, 
Esq., and other experienced viewers, may be said to 
resolve themselves into these four particulars _ 

1, The downcast shaft. 2. The upeast shaft. 3. The 
free course for the entrance, transit, and exit of the 
atmospheric air. 4. The furnace (placed at 
the bottom of the upeast shaft). 

If these four desiderata pri pe the ventilating 
_— may be considered as y perfect as possible. 

agent of the ventilation is difference be- 
tween the weights of two columns of air, one of which 
is at the natural temperature, and the other rarefied 
the heat of the furnace ; and this furnace, to draw 
foul air through the shafts and passages, is the 
engine of ventilation. The furnace is usually 

ve or six feet wide, and is placed at some little dis- 
tance from the bottom of the shaft. It is constantly 
burning, and repeatedly supplied with coal, and over 
it the return air passes by day and by night. If, how- 
ever, the returns become so impregnated with the 
inflammable gases that they would take fire at the 
furnace, they are in that case conducted over the fur- 
nace in a separate closed channel, called a “ dumb fur- 
nace,” so as to enter the shaft some distance above the 
place where the fiery furnace enters it. By this very 
ingenious method a full as in 
a common chimney, without i ng any risk of 


t may be, I trust, understood from this brief notice, 
that the great object to be accomplished in endeavour- 
ing thoroughly to ventilate a coal-pit, is to cause the 
currents of pure air to go through the mine in much 
the same way as a human being would do who was 
desirous of exploring every corner of it. To induce 
the air to perform this journey, it is coaxed and 
wheedled round corner after corner, up this 

and down that, by all the means that can be devised 
to act upon it. Itis astonishing to witness the varied 
contrivances for securing its presence or turning it off, 
as if it were a stream of water flowing down a 
inclination. Sometimes it is desired to force it up one- 
half or side of a passage, and to make it return by the 
other half or side ; and this is accomplished by the 


erection of a wooden ition all along the 

By the same means, it may be e to fork into 
two distinet splits, one pursuing its course to the right 
and the other to the By the aid of the crossings 


or arches, it may even be compelled to perform a 
summerset, and to adopt almost any course and shape. 
When it is necessary to put a stop to the flow of a 
current of air in any of the main-ways of the mine, 


through which there is a constant transit going for- 
closed by chil- 


ful of 
It has been asserted, on good authority, as a 
rule, that, in extensive mines, a current of lit 


eral 


of exploded powder, and less accurately by the 
a centile; iat 
rates of speed. 

When the steel mill was the only kind of light used 
in mines, it was found very difficult to see at all in 

8 e mill some- 
times seemed to fall like drops of blood, with a slow 
motion. The Davy lamp, however, affords a tolerable 
light, and may be safely taken where the steel mill 
could not be allowed. Most persons are aware that a 
Davy lamp consists of a wick fed with oil, enelosed in 
a wire-gauze aa npn , the apertures of the wire-gauze 
being ex: iy small, at least 625 to the square inch. 


this cylinder, when the fire-damp encompassing it is 
to the air as 1 to 12, the flame of the wick is seen sur- 
rounded by the feeble blue flame of the gas. When 


tit 
| 


have occurred in pits in the Tyne and Wear district , 
from 1799 to May 1841 ; and although, from the ex- | 
diffic obtaining statistical accounts in 
et in this it appears that, at ; 
i in this space of little more than 
forty years. The majority of these have been lost by , 
explosions, and not a large proportion by ordinary . 
casualties. Independently of carelessness on the part 
of men and boys, there are natural causes productive 
of these catastrophes. The ventilation of a pit may 
be sufficient on one day and not on another; for a. 
change in the state or temperature of the common 
atmosphere will necessarily alter the efficiency of the | 
ventilating current. In the recesses of deep mines, 
where the gas is naturally the most rapidly generated, 
the temperature would seem to continue nearly 
form througlfout the entire year. When, therefore, 
the air of day is warmer, and consequently more 
rarefied than that of the mine, it has no natural ten- . 
dency to rush into the shaft. On the contrary, how- 
ever, an increased coldness in the air of the day causes___ 
the heavier atmosphere to descend the shaft, and the 
warmer current to escape from it. Now, an analysis. 


of 71 explosions, causing an agerogste loss of nearly 
1000 lives, has proved that 8 of these catastrophes . 
occurred in winter, 13 in spring, 20 in summer, and _ 
the remaining 30 in autumn. these cases, there- 
fore, it is extremely probable that the temperature of 
the atmosphere had a very close connexion with the 
de ment of the ventilation, The of the 
mine have been found to be contained, for the most 
part, in crevices which open upon the coal. The fis-. 
sures of the roof are in some places very extensi 
and may be considered as natural gasometers, out 
which the gas, not having any outlet, is exuded by the 
process of distillation going on from the coal to an 
almost incredible extent. resistance to this issue 
lies in the quantity of rock or coal by which it is pent 
back ; and also, sf the quantity is “a trifling, or 
mene, the the hen, there-. 
fore, a sudden depression in the me takes place (° 
change which has been so frequently noticed to p' 
explosions, that it would seem to afford an excellent. 
warning for the necessity of active precautions), the 
feeders of gas, which were before in a manrer dammed 
back by the pressure of the air, are permitted to issue 
and vitiate the circulating current of ventilating air, 
which now moves but sluggishly. Upon this vitiation 
increasing to the explosive point, the pit is in imminent. 
danger. In addition to the natural causes of ex- 
plosions, there exists the carelessness of the men, and 
particularly the carelessness of the little boys who have 
charge of the trap-doors mentioned above. These chil- 
dren, when tending very important doors, have nearly 
the sole responsibility of the safety of the mine. The 
neglect of their duty or the leaving open of a principal 
trap-door for a short period, would entirely deran 
the ventilation, first in that icular district of 
mine, and subsequently in the whole of it. It may 
easily be conceived, that a dull child of eight or nine’ 
the enormous weight ibility that rests u 
him. Out of some Ghat ined at 
upon these points, I found scarcely one that was at all 


— of it. Maries, 
ring my inspections of the co’ I was en- 
one Friday afternoon at Psa colliery 
and had deemed it desirable to descend the pit and 
inspect the children at work, which I could not then 
do until the following Monday, as the Friday’s work 
was nearly finished, and the Saturday was pay-dey, 
and consequently a non-working day. I therefore 
arranged to descend on the Monday following. Fortu- 
nately for me, after-circumstances ren my pre- 
sence in another pit desirable. I say fortunately, in- 
asmuch as on the Monday, April 19, 1841, at a quar- 
ter past one P. M., a terrific explosion blew the mine 
almost to pieces (as one of the survivors observed), 
and sacrificed the lives of thirty-two persons! I was at 
the scene of the catastrophe as soon as possible after 
its occurrence, and arran ts were kindly made 
for my descent. When [ arrived at the bottom, I 
was perfectly astonished at the tremendous havoc 
caused, and the confusion of every thing around me. | 
Nor was it al a scene of safety ; for the recur- 
rence of an explosion—not an unusual event after such 
an accident—and more es ly a fall of stones from - 
the roof, would have added me to the list of killed. To 
advance a single yard, I was compelled to follow my 
guide by scrambling over enormous masses of fallen 
stone, closing up and sometimes nearly two-thirds 
of the height of the passage. ‘The feeble li 
Davy was insufficient to t me from bruising 
myself most cruelly at times. One foot was frequently 
on @ piece of sharp stone, while the other was in con- 
tact with some shivered f ents of w 8, or in 
a puddle of mud, caused by the vast 
thrown down the pit to extinguish t 
one time raged in the stables, near the shaft bottom. 
‘These unpleasantnesses, however, I did not consider 
#0 grievous as the sudden contact into which a fall 
me with a softer substance, which 


of animal seemed to be almost entirely singed off. 
A few. yards farther, | encountered a body of men 
en ine search for one of the four dead 

as yet unrecovered had discovered the 


ket of ising boy when I arrived, and 


the hollows of the earth’s surface, There was a | | 
} very respectable crowd assembled to see the sun go | 
j through his performance, for this somewhere about his | 
We soon began to feel that we were 6000 feet above | 
4 the level of the sea, and to desiderate the warmth of 
/ exercise. The hoar-frost, indeed, lay thick, and, not- 
difficult, at so far as I myself felt, to withdraw . 
from the scene, however striking; for, after all, it 
; was but a show. Now, I can never be content with 
manipulation of it smell the 
i it scram roc or peep | 
: Engaring to contemplate the view from the Righi, I 
e by what I saw of it, to march immedi- 
ately into the interior recesses of the great array of 
{ mountains it presented to my view. 
j After breakfast, we took the descent leisurely in 
the direction of Kiissnacht. We passed through mul- 
. titudes of the beautiful fawn-coloured cattle fed on 
this mountain—amounting to several thousands in 
number. A large pro 
have bells s 
better ing of t 
-| struments with which we adorn a bell-wether, but 
J Hence, when one comes, as is not unfrequently | 
, HE on 2 herd of several hundreds grazing in a | 
\ effect is most bewildering ; it is as if 
steeples in Europe had taken to | 
+ Almost at the termi- 
t is grey old ruin, which 
-— ME marks as the fortalice of G . We here | 
J te have been shot, where a chapel | 
; ition deseribes it to have been when the | 
by trees and brushwood, behind which | 
his enemy. So completely does it 
the description, that one is apt to sus 
i representation of the scene of violence. ithin the 
7 walls so singularly consecrated we were importuned Ni Of from seven to ten years of age, who sit behind | 
A une. © cenngnegst Oe 0 ute to them, all the time that the pit is at work, for that pur- | 
t the exhibition of the most degrading na- | pose. ‘There are also some other kinds of doors occa- 
tional characteristic. In Kiissnacht there is a church tionally employed in los ianportant places in the mine, | 
; several skulls rotting on floor. It was noon pon the quantity of air passing main 
4 when we left this village, and cd mien 
along the pleasant banks of the lake till we reached | The superintendants, therefore, are constantly watch- 
Lucerne, where we spent the evening. s taken. 
gen 
le more 
NORTHERN COLLIERIES. per be calculated 
ascertaining these measurements is 
Pe guascen. . timing the rate of travel of the smoke of a few ing 
7 Lx no collieries in the world has the practice of venti- 
lation been more scientifically investigated and carried 
ont than in those of Neweastle. In most other coal- 
by matter little understood and 
the ery aguitude of the mines andthe ming 
very mines in- 
indi to ly existence of the | 
j its ina working condition. I will endeavour, as | 
tay notice the main features 
scheme, although, from its technical nature, ; © 
scarcely hope to make it more than generally 
stood here. It is probably well known that 
ject of the ventilating system is to clear the | It was discove y Sir Humphry Davy (although | 
} the noxious gases exhaling from the coal, and the priority of the discovery is not indisputable) that 
j to enable the miners to exist and breathe | flame would not pass through these apertures. Within 
remotest parts of the mine ; as also to ens 
under certain restrictions, to employ candles | ' 
without danger of producing explosions. 
The chief t part of inflammable pit-gases | the ru0n as 1 OD, 0, OF 7, the cylinder 1s | 
is Giteansted hploseen gas, mixed with unequal quan- ugh the 
tities of olefiant, carbonic acid, nitrogen, and other r, even 
4 mability when mixed with atmospheric air, aecording | 6. Ite 
to the differen t proportions they contain of nitrogen, | 16 wire- 
. carbonic acid, and olefiant gases. The first two gases | within | 
diminish, the last increases, their inflaimmability. The | afety of 
larger the amount of atmospheric air with which they | janet 
i cam be mixed without losing their detonating wer, | ppear to | 
ave the formes | by many | 
by them in coal-mines. x4 Davy found the | tly esta 
fire-damp with com- | biushed. After lengthened inquines and conversations 
mon air to one measure of the inflammable gas to with the best authorities on both sides, I am inelined Javy discovered to me to be a dead horse: the hai 
seven or eight of air. to conclude, that still more eogent proofs of insuffi- 
P As the in this great coal district abound in the | ciency than have hitherto been adduced are requisite . .* 
isthommmable it is absolutely essential oy to overturn our faith in the original Davy lamp. 
the moet perfect system of vention that ean The nib jor of in cia palpabiy one 
vised ; and on this point the industry and ingefuity of | of the very highest moment. In Mr ild’s Re- 
} the most eminent colliery superintendents appear to purt is presented » detailed list of the accidents which 
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THE PUZZLED HOUSEWIFE. 

The following sketch by Miss Sedgwick, though applying to 
‘country, where reversal of fortune is unhappily too often expe- 
rienced domestic distresses. We copy 


We have now, my young friends, to consider the do- 

-mestic education of such of you as are the daughters of 

our rich merchants, successful professional men, or men 
of inherited fortune. If you are so fortunate as to live in 
the country, you will probably learn domestic econom 
from the necessity of your condition. Your cqporte. 
ties of instruction may not be quite equal to Mary 
Bond's; but from the imperfections of our domestic ser- 
vice, from the incompetence of domestics, and the occa- 
sional impossibility of obtaining them, either the family 
wheels must sometimes stand still, or you must put your 
shoulder to them. Depend u it, that if you are 
‘totally ignorant of domestic affairs, you are nearly as 
unfit to be a wife and mother as if you were lame in both 
feet and hands. 

But what shall we say to those unfortunate young per- 
sons who, bred up in luxurious establishments in town, 
are cut off from accidental and irresistible opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of domestic affairs? They are 
as ignorant of domestic F seer as is the lily, that nei- 
ther spins nor weaves, of the modes by which it is more 
gorgeouely arrayed than Solomon in all his glory. 

is ignorance is all but an inevitable misfortune. 
There is an intrinsic byob the case. All the ar- 
rangements of a town establishment, and all the arran, 
ments of a town life, presuppose that the /adies of the 
house are to do nothing. 

Such ladies may be so fortunate as to secure competent, 
well-instructed, and faithful domestics, but such are rare 
birds in our land; and those to whose share they do not 
fall, must make up their account to having sometimes con- 
fusion and disorder in their establishments, to neglected 

children and displeased husbands, to finding they have 
they have been t to their domestics. How is this 
to be avoided ? y by an all-conquering sense of duty 
on the part of the parent, or by the sense and 
virtue of self-training daughters. 

To show the disastrous and ing consequence of 
omitting this must have on a girl's education, we publish 
after keeping house twelve years at New York, re- 
moved soon after a cman crisis to one of the 
Western States. 

After describing the richness and exquisite beauty of the 
country about her, and the change in her husband from 
extreme dejection to cheerfulness, in [oie spacey of _ 
happy change in his pecuniary prospects, she says-—-“ But 
what does all this avail me? I am panenella, pelted 

ve not 


my children’s nurse. 

We sent on Anne some weeks before us to unpack the 
furniture, and get the house in order; and when we ar- 
Anne had found 


and do my best to maké my family comfortable 
Sumas ores. went down to the kitchen to make 
the But how was it to be made? Iran up to 
so had I, but we had none. I thought that if I let it 
soak enough in boiling water, it would be as good as 
if through a greeque. A , Laoaked it 
I everything else ready. Anne had left some 
nice little trout all prepared to fry, I put them in a 
utensil that I knew was called a frying- and there 
they dried away to a coal. In attem to cut the 
bread, I out my thumb; it has been ever since nearly 
useleas to me, 
“What stuff is that? asked my husband, when | 
out the coffee, 1 burst into tears, and confessed 
my *¥ou should have boiled it, my dear,’ 


- 


3 
if 
ili 


: 


A 


i 
i 


e nearest neighbour ‘o miles 

me some leaven ; for I knew that bread 

eaven, though I did not know how to make it, 

arri 


yt 
r, and 
rose in my esteem ; bu' d 
night I dough to rise. t 
as when mixed it. My 
it might rise in the oven; this seemed to me 


dren were actually crying for bread, and I 

better than a stone to give them. I went to my room. 

My beautiful Petrarca was lying on the table. I looked 

at it for a moment with a sort of loathing. I would 

padiy have given all my knowledge of Italian, of which 
have felt proud, to know how to make bread. 

While I was lamenting my good-for-nothingness, my 
husband came in, and asked if he should unpack my 
piano. * No, no,’ I cried ; ‘I never will touch my 

till I know how to make bread. Get mea 
if you love me, and let me ride over to that woman, and 
ask what she meant by sending those detestable turxpu 
emptyings.’ By the time I got to Mrs Gates’s my 
ings were somewhat subdued, so that I asked very 
meekly for directions how to use the turnpikes. 

* Gracious me !’ exclaimed the woman ;* 1 thought 
you knew as much as that!’ I blushi confessed I 
did not, and she gave me the directions. I went home, 
kneaded up my bread, and that evening’s meal on the 
nice light loaf of my own making was, it seems to me, 
one of the happiest of my life. 

ry greatest was overcome ; but day 
and hour I experience the evil of my ignorance. I have 
obtained a raw help-woman. She is strong and willing, 
but ignorant. If I only knew how to direct, she could 
execute. Yesterday my husband had some pork sent 
to him. I, without much reflection, expected it to come 
as from the market, all cut up and prepared ; but to my 
utter horror, the animals were whole. I am sure the 
family, consisting of my husband, myself, Pat, Biddy, and 
were a group for 


Ah! my friend, ‘ you who live at home at ease’ little 
know the trials of /udies in the West. My husband had 


last week to to Chicago to meet some gentlemen 
from Philad ja on business. ‘* Those shirts,’ said he, 
showing me the linen done up (undone rather) by Biddy, 


*are too bad to go among civilised people. id you con- 
Ee an ae to have one or two decently ironed 
me 


1 faintly answered, * Yes.’ Biddy is quite competent 
to washing, so I gave her my orders, and then asked 
Rose, as a particular favour, to iron the shirts. She re- 
lied, pettishly, * that she could not do every thing ;> and 
bmit to imperti 
nence from my people, a conse- 
quence was that she fell te crying. ‘If she could not 

me,” she said, * she could lave me; it was Anne had 


was room for all, and plenty.’ 
1 am wearying you, but | must write of what my hands 
and heart are full. 1 ironed 

wi 

stowing one thought on the labour they cost. My ironing 
turned out better than | I took infinite i 

heartily, I fell to a little 


moralising, and came to the conclusion, that the humblest 
service may receive a certain diguity from the motives 


me. Louisa is what 


doing what ~~ 
am ean at te the 
my age 
In justice to the writer of the T shall give a 
extract from a letter written by her after a resi 


when I first 


caid, ‘ the adjective of 


if not, as N 
i was determined, as far as I could, to make 


imbeciles. 


7 he to being a household drudge for the rest of 
my life. 
Household work cannot, as imagine, be done ex- 


now know how to direct them. They are well 
*hand ;* the em t must be * head’ to them. 
hich, first d I though 
whic’ my espair, I t t upon 
me, have assumed their right ition, and. 


Conscious that I do not neglect their domestic educa- 


tion, I that I have a right to im to them my 
accomplishments ; and those accompli that, when 
I first came here, to me a mockery, somewhat 
like an imperial robe to a wretch ing for bread, are 
now the solace and delight of my family. as 
you are by all the luxuries of ei I will venture 


to say that you can have no conception of the 
of a piano in * the west.’ It is a social blessing. 
believe that an Italian opera ever gave more 

light, than do our little es | concerts, 


i 
? 
i 


gine our excitement, when one of my girls has 
accurate sketch from nature, or i i 
to the inst periodical wish the port beings 

t periodical which the us, you 
be cut off from the us 
their full value. Think what it is, during 
and evenings of unbroken leisure, to be in in 
munion with such spirits as Milton, Dante, P 
Fenelon, and Cervantes. How often do I bless the edu- 
cation which enabled me to make acquaintance withthese 
authors, and to introduce my children to them. 

e of my late domestic edu- 
cation, which enablesme to y, with a quiet conscience, 
the high and t ts for which in- 


+ 
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SIR EDWARD L. BULWER'’S POEMS.* 


without an itive ex i te the 
oven, wale Cho concei 


of Sir E. L. Bulwer, but an “incident” im some one’s 
memoirs, or a “thought” caught from the steres of 


Whe rule us the page in which ye Dreathe, 
AD that divide us from the clod ye gave !— 
Law —Order- 


* Bya, a Tree » and other Tales and Poems, 
Bulwer, Bart. Saunders and 
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‘ oe of the bedy. After my “ You who were informed of all our domestic difficul- 
‘return to open day, called at the houses of most of 
‘the bereaved relatives, and at the bodies of 
fe T — ee the get on. thought, for some time, it was impossible to . 
Sagiie, ” or after-damp, appeared as if the had boon have any domestic t ‘im ble,” : 
The face of one of them, ; 
| my husband and mv children comfortable. and | 
sleep. t when I cast my eyes on } 
some who had been the immediate 
effects of the explosion, I was truly horrified. In 
fact, a more impressive and revolting sight empore, nor is there @ royal road to domestie econom 
presented by one or two of these ph ge any more than to any other art or science. I often failed, 
ceived. Faces blackened to the hue of coal but I learned from failure as well as from success. Prac- 
features almost obliterated, were of the w« tice made that easy which at first seemed impossible. I 
| sumed in sighing over it; and I often find my hands are 
human being could be traced ; and the countenances | Performing their work like machinery, while my mind is 7 
-qallestions of the terrific appearenes of seme of tees | worker is habit | When we cannot obtain domesties, we 
‘bodies haunted me for many weeks afterwards, and - 
caused me deeply to rue my curiosity. 
| # bright thought, and into the oven it went; but, alas! | 
it came out even more solid than it went in. My chil- 
When I know that the material wants of my family are _ 
| provided for, I devote myself to the intellectual education 
| of my children ; and here, far from schools and masters, 
Tom an American periodical | I — into their minds the knowledge 1 acquired in my 
youth. 
enjoyment 
cannot 
uine de- 
ate plays 
| nies with his flute little Molly's guitar. Of course my 
girls have had no teacher but myself. You who can see 7 
NUMEROUS poetical failures having established the fact 
that a suceessful writer of prose, even where a bril- 
liant imagination is one of his admitted characteristics, | 
is not by consequence a geod poet, we teok up Sir E. 
| L. Bulwer’s recent and first unmixed volume eof ¥ 
| invited her to come and live all the same as a sister with | a 
her, and —— would be more plasing than pe 
service, and not giving satisfaction ; there was no ; : 5 : 
of living a servant in a new country where there polished, 
means tend to lower the reputation of their pba 
At the same time, they certainly show his mind to be 
broken any of the laws of the land, nor lost my hus- divine,” which is often c in the lays that 
issue from the lowly cot, while unapparent in the ema- 
but read on and pity me. You know I determined to be uations of intellects confessedly powerful and the- 
virtuously economical, so I brought but two servants roughly accomplished. ‘The strains before us are not an 
with me. This was rather a reduction from my usual spontaneous outbursts of feeling, sueh as flow irrepres- : 
of cin: ous Stuns snd sibly from the genuine poet of nature, and have their 
wished to con to my hus circumstances. i ti ibilit beauti = 
Anne was to be of all work ; she was country | and feelings that attended them. im 
bred, and highly recommended ; and the other, Rose bey wy domestic problem at t to be solved, is ; 
how I with I have abun- 
dant materials left by the squatters on our place, but, + - —-~— ih - 
tures, I know no better than Biddy does how they should | ™*"Y P vill eetie very beautiful ; and this an ; 
be combined ; and she could as easily transmute lead to | °*tract or two satisfactorily prove. 
married to a young farmer at the head of the river. gold as ashes and fat to soap. The ae poem seems to us filled with thoughts 
L submitted ; I could do nothing elec. Rose had been | My prospects, however, are brightening. Mrs Gates | of a very lofty i= = 
were almost who was cutting now an accomplished girl. Depend on it, t muse antique reom— - 
her eye-teeth. meaning of wth ou experience. At this 
The first morning after our arrival, I determined to be | moment I would give my accomplishments—all my Custhelaneee seam, 
Gates’s ability. You will say, perhaps, that I exaggerate (le loftier than waking life had known), z 
their importance, present posi- The Kings of crown’ watil the grave. 
7 tion. Believe me, my it can seareely be exagge- When Agamemnon tm the toad, : 
| ented. A wife must be responsible for the domestic com- | Homer mounds the Monarch’ throne! 
| fort of her husband and Ye ever-tiving and imperial Souls, 
| concerns that my husband should give all time to his af 
is every day inter. 
rupted by some domestic necessity that I de not know hew uly— Music and the Minstrel’s wreath '— : 
embarrassment that 1 eannot What were our wanderings if without your goals? 
relieve. 1 feel that | am not a Acip-meet to him. He has As air and Se hae : 
Becomes our whe of us can tell 
| deucein "ube west” some four or Ave yeu, | 


of some of the larger pieces in 
such as “The Ill-Omened Marriage, 


architectural of 


take a short 
them would be to offer a brick as a 
a 
fore give another of the smaller pieces, and it shall be 
one 


murmur of the labouring crowd. 
l, within those archive-cells interr'd, 
reign !—and yet they rouse the loud 
tumults of the ! 
how many a youthful y caught 
4 ardour of the eager Bar ; 
how many a young Ambition sought 


i 

FE 


4 


yon 
They made yon Poet wistful for the star ; 

Gave Age its pastime—fired the cheek of Youth— 
The unseen sires of all our beings are. 

And now so still! This, Cicero, is thy heart ; 

I hear it beating through each purple line. 


T ope thy pages, Milton, and, behold, 
‘Thy spirit meets ne in the haunted ground !— 


Bat in their books, as from their graves, they rise 


Hark ! the world so loud, 
And they, the movers of the world, so still! 


All books grow homilies by time; they are 


Rise dome and tower, on Delphi's sacred hill ; 
Bloom Cimon’s trees in Academe ;+—along 
Teucadia’s headland sighs the Lesbian’s song ; 
With Egypt's Queen once more we sail the Nile, 
And learn how worlds are barter’d for a smile ;— 
Rise up, ye walls, with gardens blooming o'er, 
Ope but that page—lo! Babylon once more! 


No; by the herald 
Sent forth, like hymns, to greet the Morning Star 
‘That rose on Bethlehern—by 


Of God to mortals, on whose front the beams 

glory breathing day—our lights ye are 

‘0 the dark Bourne ; im you are sent 
types of Truths whose life is Tux To-coms ; 


We wish that our 


building. e must 


addressed 
TO A WITHERED TREE IN JUNE. 
Desolate tree, why are thy branches bare ’” 


Are we left 

Yet, wholly, nor for winter nor for storm 
Doth love 

We are not all forsaken till the worm 
Creeps to the heart ! 

Ab, thee, if decay— 
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tof 
e volume before us, 


there- 


characterised by the same ; and 


IRISH LABOURERS IN PARIS. 
Tux following occurs in a sketchy production entitled 
France Daguerreotyped 


“The great multiplicity of labourers required for the 
fortifications of P and the com scarcity of 
French labourers as compared with the soil which they 
have to cultivate, occasioned directions to be some time 
since transmitted to the French consul at Dublin to ascer- 
tain whether any disposable number of Irish labourers 
could be induced to proceed to Paris, with a certainty of 

ring regular employment for at least a year to come. 
The result, as may readily be conceived, was that a 
number of the ‘finest peasantry’ jumped at the offer as 
nimbly as a salmon-trout at a summer fly. Under the 
special superintendence of the consul, they were shipped 
in disorder and ragged condition for Havre, felicitating 
themselves on the gentility of the excursion, and the un- 
looked-for opportunity of * makin’ the tower to France all 
as one as the foremost quollity—and that upon vilvit, and 
be paid for their pleasurin’ into the bargain!’ Since the 
memorable period when the immortal hero of the gridiron, 
* bein’ in distress in regard of the ‘aitin’, thought a soli- 
tary ‘Parley voo Fransay? a rt to all the myste- 
ries of the French mind, nothing more bizarre and i. 
vocative of laughter has been witnessed than the landing 
of these stray sons of St Patrick at Havre, and their 
journey on foot to Paris. It was my lot to meet with one 
of them in the centre of the Palais Royal, at the magni- 
ficent Galerie d'Orléans. There he stood beneath the 
— glass roof, reflected in a hundred mirrors along 

e walls, stared at by scores of mustachioed loungers, 
and giggled at by a dozen magasin-grisettes in their exqui- 
sitély soigneuses toilets, looking like houris in a paradise. 
Paddy had changed in no respect the costume of his 
native hills. The corduroy smalls were fa ey and re- 
patched, yet broken at the knees. The buttons enjoyed 
a sinecure ‘for convaynience ;* the long strings which 
held the place of knee-buckles fluttered down to the 
ankle. Like Lord Hamlet, he appeared in the midst of 
that emporium of fashion 

-——‘ With his doublet all unbraced, 

No hat upon his head,’ 
but a stunted and straw-bound caubeen, with the 

short and blackened pipe stuck on the dexter 
side ; and to complete the parallel, Pat had 

——* His stockings fouled, 
Ungartered, and down gyved to his ankle.’ 
When to this 1 add that his hardy and sinewy leg was 
thickly matted with hair of a dusky hue, and that his 
face was bespread with some ten days’ growth of beard 
of a foxy-brown colour ; that his brogues, loosened by the 
journey, were made fast around the instep by hay ropes ; 
that his coat was of aboriginal blue frieze ; and that in his 
hand he wielded a stout cy which had been his 
firm support for many a —lI need scarcely wind up 
his resemblance to the Danish prince by saying that he 
was ‘the observed of all observers!" When I first espied 
him in that attitude of upward gazing, which, according 
to philosophers, distinguishes man from the beast (a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic which is sometimes very requi- 
site), 1 drew closer to him, impelled by an irresistible 
curiosity, and was no little astonished at hearing him 
as *Holy Vargin, if that disn’t bang Banagher. 
they 

Paris 


A JOB FOR YOUNGER SONS. 


Tue following quiz on the difficulty of finding situations 
for younger sons, is from a series of clever papers in the 
Dablin University Magazine 

“Douglas Jerrold, in his amusing book, ‘Cakes and 
Ale,’ quotes an exquisite essay written to prove the suf- 
ficiency of t pounds a-year for all a man’s daily 
wants and forts---allowing at least five shillings a 
quarter for the conversion of the Jews—and in which 
every outlay is so nicely calculated, that it must be wil- 
ful eccen y if the pauper gentleman, at the end of 
the year, either owes a shilling or has one. To say the 
least of it, this is close shaving ; and as I detest experi- 
mental philosophy, I'd rather not try it. At the same 
time, in this age of general glut, when all professions are 
overstocked—-when you might pave the strand with par- 
sons’ skulls, and thatch your barn with the surplus of the 
sicians when there are neither waste lands 
to till ve us ague and 
what are we todo? The subdivision of labour in every 
walk in life has been carried to its utmost limits: if it 
take nine tailors to make a man, it takes nine men to 
make a needle. Even in the learned professiona, as they 
are called, this system is carried out ; and as you have a 
lawyer for equity, another for the Common Pleas, a third 
for Bailey, &e., 0 your doctor, now-a-days, has 
split up his art, and one man takes charge of your teeth, 

er the eye department, another the ear, a fourth 


adapted to give —e to an ingenious and anxious 


sant, but h by way of a ision for life. 

has been smashed by the rail-roads---and there is kind 

ings. For my own part, I lean to something dignified 

and respeciable- ething that does not com 

* the cloth,’ and which, without being absolutely a sine- 

eure, never exacts any undue or ex! e 

driving o hearse, for instance; even this, however, is 

greatly run upon , and the cholera, at ite departure, 
many out of However, the 

ia, Whet con omen small weans do with his sou? Short 


whist is a very snug thing, if a man have natural gifte— 
that happy conformation of the fingers, that ample range 
of vision that takes in every thing around. But I must 
not suppose a general, and I 

for the mass. The turf has also the same ties--- 
so has toad-eat indeed, these three walks might be 
included among the learned professions, 

As to railroads, I'm sick of hearing of them for the 
last three years. E family in the empire has at least 
one civil engineer within its precincts ; and I'm confident, 
if their sides were as hard as their skulls, you could make 
sleepers for the whole Grand Junction by merely deci- 
dome be off little 

‘ax collect loes, to be sure, offer some pro- 
; but that won't last. Indeed, the working of 
the process will limit the advantages of this opening--- 


His words are these :--- 

* There is some truth in what you remark---the world 
is too full of us. There is, however, a very nice walk in 
life much neglected.’ 

* And what may that be ?" said I, eagerly. 

* The mortgagee,’ replied he, sententiously. 

*I don't perfectly comprehend.’ 

* Well, well! what I mean is this: suppose, now, you 
have only a couple of thousand pounds to leave your son 
---maybe you have not more than a single thousand 
now, my advice is, not to squander your fortune in any 
such absurdity as a learned profession, a commission in 
the line, or any other miserable existence, but just look 
about you, in the west of Ireland, for the fellow that has 
the best house, the best cellar, the best cook, and the 
best stable. He is sure to want money, and will be 
delighted to get aloan. Lend it him; make hard terms, 
ofcourse. For this--as you are never to be paid-—the 
obligation of your forbearance will be the greater. Now, 
mark me ; from the day the deed is signed, you have snug 
quarters in Galway, not only in your friend’s house, but 
among all his relations—Blakes, Burkes, Bodkins, Kir- 
wans, &c. to no end ; you have the run of the whole con- 
cern-—the best of living, t drink, and hunting in 
abundance. You must talk of the loan now and then, 


just to jog their memory ; but be always ‘too much the - 


oon pony ' to ask for your money, and it will even go 
but from sheer popularity they'll make you member 
for the county. This is the only new thing in the way of 
a career I know of, and I have great pleasure in throwing 
out the suggestion for the benefit of younger sons.’” 


ETIQUETTE OF SPANISH MONARCHS AT TABLE, 

At the principal festivals of the year, for example, at 
Easter, their majesties are accustomed to eat in Boag 
on which occasions, with respect to the queen, the fol- 
lowing is to be seen anddone. The master-cooks set out 
the table under a canopy, cover it, place the requisite 
vessels, and spread over all a second cloth. First, there 
proceed three detachments of the royal body-guard, the 
sceptre-bearers with their silver and gilded sceptres, the 
upper intendant of the household and the gentlemen 
pages, all, except the intendant, bare-headed. As soon 
as the viands are placed, after the direction of the in- 
tendant, the queen is informed, who then appears with 
her ladies, and takes her seat. A chaplain now comes 
forward, who blesses the meal, and is ae 
sented by the queen with a portion of the best ishes. 
Company is then admitted to see the queen, but not 

ond a stated number, nor of every iption. A 
y lifts the cover from a dish, a second points it out to 
the queen, a third lays it before her, except the queen by 
a slight sign of her head reject it. Commonly, fifteen 
dishes are served up, besides the entrés and the dessert. 
The ladies, usually fair and attractive, carry over the 
shoulder very clean napkins, and conduct themselves 
very adroitly in their service. If the queen requires any 
thing to drink, for exam she makes a sign with her 
to the first lady, who makes a sign to the lady of 
the cups; the lady of the cups nods to the chief intend- 
ant ; the chief intendant to one of the gentlemen pages ; 
and after the sign is made, all make Fe celeuiens to 
the queen before they pass on the signal. The chief in- 
tendant, the page, and an intendant, go tothe door; the 
first receives from the cellar master a stal goblet, 
and holds it with the right hand, and with the left a 
gilded salver. He returns with the intendant and the 
to the lady of the cups, and gives her the goblet and 
er. Both advance to the queen with the page, — 
and offer her to drink. Nothing of the above ceremon 
is ever omitted-—the presentation of let, salver, or 
glass, the particular mode of taking off and putting on 
the cover, and of putting every thing back in its place. 
The proceeding is the same with the dessert and the 
washing, when the table isremoved. The nobles who are 
present, but not on service, stand at one side of the room, 
converse with the ladies as they do with their 
lovers. Those on service only make low bows, and 
from a distance. The ing is the same when 
king eats in public. If he does so the same time with the 
queen, the ceremonies the 
great contentment of the spectators.— "s History 
of \6th and \7th Centuries, 
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} Had Pilato never spoken from his cell, 
Or his high harp blind Homer never strung ?— : 
Kinder all earth hath grown since genial Shakspeare sung ! 
: Hark! while we muse, without the walls is heard 
The 

q 

* gradually converting all the payers into —— Now, 
“] have meditated long and anxiously on the subject, con- 
| This is thyself, Anacreon—yet, thou art versing with others whose opportunities of knowing the 
Wreath'd, as in ; Athens, with the Cnidian Vine. world were considerable, but never could I find that in- 
| genuity opened any new path, without its being so instan- 
| fancounly’ overstocked. that "competition alone” denied 
: Sublime and eloquent, as while, of old, every chance of success. 
i ** It flamed and sparkled in its crystal bound ;"* N.B.---I have just read over the preceding to | old 
These are yourselves—your life of life! The Wise friend Mr Synnet, of Mulloglass, whose deep kn edge 
(Minstrel or Sage), out of their books, are clay ; of the world makes him no mean critic on such a subject. 
ig Angels—that, side by side, upon our way, 
Walk with and warn us: 

| 

1 
{ Temples at once and Landmarks. In them, we— | 
Who but for them, upon that inch of ground | 

We call “ Tux Praesent,” from the cell could see | F 
“a No daylight trembling on the dungeon bar— 

j Turn, as we list, the globe's great axle round, ] 
i} Traverse all space, and number every star, { 
j And feel the Near less household than the Far ! ‘ 
: There is no Past, so long as Books shall live! | 
A disinterr'’d Pompeii wakes again 1 

: For him who seeks yon well ; lost cities give r 
if Up their untarnish’d wonders, and the reign 
4 Of Jove revives, and Saturn :—At our will 1 
4 | 

‘ 

f 

f Ye make the Past our heritage and home ; , 

And is this all’? No; by each prophet-cage— | 

q Melodious Plato—by thy solemn dreams, . 
f World-wearied Tully '—and, above ye all, | 
a By rus, the Everlasting Monument | 
In you soars up the Adam from the fall ; 
| In you the Puruns as the Past is given— 
By'n im our death ye bid us hail our birth :— 
Unfold these pages, and behold the Heaven, | 
q ‘Without one grave-stone left upon the Earth ! 
| 
| 

What hast thou done, 

: To wim strange winter from the summer air, 

Prost from the sun 

t ‘Thou wert not churlish in thy palmier year 

} Unto the herd ; 

‘ Tenderly gav'st thou shelter to the deer, 

4 Home to the bird ! 
: And ever, once, the earliest of the grove, 
Thy amiles were gay ; 

‘ Opening thy blossoms with the haste of love 
H To the young May. 

; Then did the bees, and al] the insect wings, 

Around thee gleam ; 

; Feaster and darling of the gilded things, 

: That dwell the beam. 

- Thy liberal course, poor prodigal, is sped ! 
a How lonely now ! | 

) How bird and bee, light parasites, have fled 

The leafless bough ! 

Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare ’ 

What hast thou done, 

' To win strange winter from the summer air, ‘ 

\ Frost from the sun ” oke after your corns, so that, in fact, the complex 

i “ Never,” replied that forest hermit lone, machinery of your structure strikes you as admirabl 
fl (Old truth and endless ') | 
| « over for ovll Gone, bt fortune Sows, | 

dreamt of morselling out mankind for their benefit. 
As to commerce, our late experiences have chiefly 
a won't pay their like the Yankees. There is, then, 

} little encouragement in that quarter, What, then, re- | 
an heal or burt thee ! 
ig Nor boots it if thy heart itself betray, 

Who may desert thee 
and beauty of these verses must be | 

by every reader. Sir E. L. Bulwer’s volume | 
q not stamp him as of the genuine sons of song. | | 

7 Plat. ia Vit. 


